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THE PERSONALITY OF CARL SANDBURG 
A Study in Biography and Handwriting 

Alan Levine, M.D. and Matilda Lerner 

ABSTRACT: Two graphologists conducted research into the personal¬ 
ity of Carl Sandburg utilizing a novel approach. The first worker (AL) 
derived an assessment of personality features from a thorough bio¬ 
graphical study. The second investigator (ML) performed an in-depth 
graphologic analysis without benefit of the detailed biographical data. 
The information was then mutually explored and developed in an 
interview-style format. 

Fog 

The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 
over city and harbor 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 

This 22 word poem written while waiting to interview a judge in a courtroom, 
“...says as much about Sandburg himself as any biographer could write in a 
thousand pages. In it there is the peacefulness, simplicity of expression and insight 
into common experience that made Sandburg one of the most loved and widely 
read American poets of the 20th century. At the same time it creates a vague feeling 
of restlessness, an urgency to move on, a yearning for the new — a spirit that Carl 
Sandburg demonstrated throughout his life. It is at once a meditation on nature and 
a declaration of freedom” [2]. 

HERITAGE & CHILDHOOD 

Born in 1878 in Galesburg, Illinois, Sandburg described his typical midwestern 
boyhood as “notable for a singular absence of unpleasantness” [1], He loved to 
recall his boyhood days, and according to some he never quite outgrew them. He 
regretted that growing up was necessary at all in this life. This strong tie to the past 
coupled with a somewhat naive attitude was a recurring theme throughout his life. 

His grandparents arrived from Sweden and died soon after in an epidemic leaving 
his father alone as a young boy. Illiterate and poor, he moved to Illinois, and went 
to work as a blacksmith for the railroad. In 1874 he married Carl’s mother, a hotel 
maid and kitchen helper. They eventually had 7 children. Carl spoke Swedish as 
a child, and was raised on such old world values as honesty, diligence, thrift, love 
of the land, dignity of labor, self-respect, and the value of a good name [1]. 

© 1991 American Society of Professional Graphologists 
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Figure 1. Fog by Carl Sandburg. 
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The Personality of Carl Sandburg 

The family remained poor though they were able to afford better housing as years 
passed. However his father was constantly involved with economizing on all fronts, 
including skimping on personal items such as cutting cigars in two to make them 
last, and drinking a teaspoon of whiskey at a time so a bottle would last through the 
winter. 

Carl’s father changed his name from August Johnson to Sandburg because there 
were too many Johnsons working on the railroad and their pay checks would get 
mixed up. He also played an accordion and sang Swedish folk tunes, though he 
never had any musical training. 

Sandburg’s father had a great influence on him throughout his life. Shortly after 
starting school Carl changed his name to Charles. “I hardly know why I did this, but 
perhaps I felt that Carl was more descriptive of a poor, Swede boy like me, while 
Charles sounded classier” [3]. Carl’s love of American folk tunes began during 
childhood, and his self-taught guitar and banjo playing mimic his father’s pattern. 
(Early on he actually had two lessons, and later in life took some lessons from Andre 
Segovia). Thriftiness was also a life-long habit with the famous American poet. 

One of Carl’s deepest regrets was that his father never lived to see his success. 
A frequently quoted remark of Sandburg’s regarding his epic biography of Abraham 
Lincoln is, “It’s the first six volume work of a man whose mother could not write her 
own name by a man whose father could not write his” [4]. There are elements of 
love/shame, humor, and egotism in this statement...a statement that forms a 
common bond between these two great men. It also emphasizes the importance 
of Carl’s relationship to his father who had died some 31 years before. 

One significant episode in the family history involved the purchase of a house for 
$800, and the subsequent legal entanglements. In court it was decided that the 
family could keep the home but they would have to pay for it a second time. His 
father had to save up again, brooded much about it, and eventually was able to 
complete the payments. However, it was a tale of frugality, stoutheartedness, and 
hard and bitter accomplishment with strong emotional significance for 5 year old 
Carl. Karl Detzer claims it explains in great part Sandburg’s fierce championship of 
fumbling little people and his stormy rages at those who take advantage of the 
unsuspecting poor [5]. James Randall indeed stated, “Sometimes he is whimsical, 
sometimes in dead earnest when aroused by social injustice” [3]. Another observer 
commented, “The only intolerance he ever seemed to develop was of intolerant 
people” [1]. 

Another experience that strongly impressed Carl at age 7 was the funeral of 
Ulysses S. Grant held in Galesburg. He sensed the emotionalism and historical 
uniqueness of the event, and it stimulated his curiosity to learn more about the Civil 
War, Lincoln and the freeing of the slaves, and the Presidency [2]. 

His mother read and instilled ambition in the children. However except for the 
Bible there were no books in the house until his mother bought a 75 cent volume 
of Cyclopedia of Important Facts. It was immediately apparent that Charles had an 
enormous appetite for reading. Just like his innate curiousity about history, his 
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sense of social justice, and his love of folk music, his passion for reading was 
established early and lasted a lifetime. 

The children felt closer to the mother during those years of growing up. However 
Carl remarked at one time, “I don’t like to recall my relations with my mother during 
that period (post college). My mother’s satisfaction in me rose as the public began 
more and more to approve of me” [4]. 

YOUTH 

Sandburg was educated only through the 8th grade, and left school at age 13 to 
work as a milkman. He became restless, visited Chicago and traveled as a 
vagabond out west heading towards Denver and holding a variety of jobs including 
porter in a barber shop, dish-washer, scene-shifter in a cheap theater, and harvest 
hand in Kansas wheat fields. All these events were recorded in two small 
notebooks, as he began his collection of Americana and the common man. By age 
18 the experiences, attitudes and natural attributes which were to influence him 
during his lifetime were well established. These included a prairie boyhood, early 
poverty, discovery of books, poetry, and folk music, a hunger for history especially 
for the Civil War and Lincoln, hobo adventures, encountering big city life, and 
sympathy for the underdog. 

In 1898 he enlisted in the Spanish-American war and subsequently entered 
Lombard College back in his hometown of Galesburg, Illinois. In his freshman year 
at college the editor of the Lombard Review commented on his personal strengths, 
“...Sandburg was a man of indomitable will and had an insatiable desire to succeed 
which will doubtless carry him over every difficulty” [3]. Perhaps the most poignant 
example of this inordinate resolve is a letter he wrote some years later to his 10 year 
old daughter who had just been diagnosed as an epileptic: 

“Dear Margaret: This is only a little letter from your daddy to say he thinks about 
you hours and hours and he knows there was never a princess or a fairy worth so 
much love. We are starting on a long journey and a hard fight — you and mother 
and daddy and we are going to go on slowly, quietly, hand in hand, the three of us 
never giving up. And so we are going to win. Slowly, quietly, never giving up we are 
going to win. Daddy” [3]. 

Commenting on his poetry much later, Amy Lowell captured the essence 
reflected in this letter when she succinctly said, “Seldom does such virility go with 
such tenderness” [3]. 

It was in college that Professor Philip Wright recognized his talents and encouraged 
him to develop. The Professor helped Carl to publish his first collection of poems 
entitled Reckless Ecstasy. In a statement describing Carl’s work habits with 
unerring accuracy and insight he commented, “How has this careless poet, this 
wandering and aimless fellow, had the tenacity and patience to dig out such vast 
amounts of source material?” [5]. Some thirty years later working on the Lincoln 
volumes these powerful qualities of tenacity and patience remained undiminished. 
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Figure 2. The Fitzpatrick letter. 


Professor Wright also clearly discerned Sandburg’s empathy with the real world 
and his need to express these feelings. In his forward to Reckless Ecstasy Wright 
commented, “He reads everything, Boccaccio, Whitman, Emerson, and Tolstoi. 
But literature, even at its best is but a pallid reflection of life; he prefers impression 
at first hand” [3]. More than a decade later, Sandburg in defense of criticism of some 
published poetry replied disdainfully, “Here is the difference between Dante, Milton 
and me. They wrote about hell and never saw the place. I wrote about Chicago after 
looking the town over for years and years” [2]. 

At school Carl captained the basketball team, sang with the glee club, was 
business manager of the newspaper, won the checker championship, debated and 
was the editor-in-chief of the Lombard Review in his senior year. To support himself 
he variously worked as a fire department call man, bellringer for school, janitor for 
the gym, and salesman. 

Inadequately explained to this day, Carl quit college just a few months before 
graduation. His daughter Margaret remarked, “He didn’t believe much in degrees” 
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[3]. His beliefs notwithstanding in later years he acquired an impressive array of 
honorary degrees from Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Wesleyan, Syracuse and other 
institutions. 

Following college, a restless period of travel, impassioned socialism and numerous 
jobs ensued, always accompanied by reading, writing, and accumulating American 
folk songs and data on Lincoln. During his period of fervent socialism he preached 
such “radical" doctrines as an 8 hour workday, old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, abolition of child labor, and free textbooks for schools. A twenty year 
period of dedication to the Socialist movement ended when the party refused to 
support America’s entry into WWI. His sense of patriotism superseded his loyalty 
to a political party and remained so throughout his career. 

ADULT YEARS 

In 1908 he married Lillian Steichen, the sister of the famous photographer, 
Edward. They had 3 daughters, and the marriage lasted until his death in 1967. On 
his 86th birthday Carl noted, “We’ve been married 55 years, and we ain’t never had 
one real storm” [3]. All accounts indicate their relationship to be one of healthy 
mutual devotion. 

In 1917 he became a news reporter on the Chicago Daily News, and after 1919 
became movie critic for the paper 3 days a week for the next ten years. Harry 
Hansen, an associate wrote, “ The warmth that Carl had for people was something 
that you never forgot. He had awareness. He didn’t live in isolation.... He hated 
injustice and it runs all through his career, runs in his poems. Carl also had a great 
sense of proportion. He enjoyed humor.... Carl dealt in specific incidents, not 
abstractions.” Hansen also believed that industry, persistence, and patience 
played a large part in the flowering of Sandburg’s genius [3]. 

Sandburg commenting on his own work habits stated, “I’m not afraid of tackling 
anything, but I doubt whether any writer in America has thrown away more copy” 
[5]. He also once told a friend that he was able to accomplish so much because of 
his strong Swedish heritage, and the nurturing support of his prairie childhood [3]. 
The first lines of his poem “Prairie” speak for themselves: 

I was born on the prairie 
And the milk of its wheat. 

The red of its clover, 

The eyes of its women 
Gave me a song and a slogan. 

Sandburg’s first major publication of poetry came when he was 38, his Rootabaga 
stories for children at 44, and his monumental biography of Abraham Lincoln was 
completed at age 60. In addition he published a novel, and a book of American folk 
songs. Carl was extremely active on the lecture tour around the country reciting 
poetry and singing folk songs while accompanying himself on the guitar. 


A 
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The Personality of Carl Sandburg 

strikes a chord deep within Sandburg. These are many of the issues, perspectives 
and characteristics that remained as constants throughout his career. Indeed one 
Sandburg analyst observed that there was little deviation in his purpose, and no 
distinct “periods” in his poetry [2]. 

He devoted 12 years exclusively to collating the research material and writing the 
Lincoln biography. With characteristic thoroughness and industry he reviewed 
more than 1000 books for source material, and had a structured work pattern that 
usually carried him through the night into the early hours of the morning. During 
those years at Harbert, Michigan he was consumed with the project. One time he 
had to cancel an appointment and remarked, “I’m working. When I am in the midst 
of a piece of work I have to bash my best friend in the face” [4]. 

The finished 6 volume work consisted of two volumes on the Prairie Years and 
4 on the War Years. The work contained more words than all of Lincoln’s printed 
speeches and writing, more than the Bible and even more than all the works of 
Shakespeare. Sandburg was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for History in 1940 for his 
efforts, and became firmly established as an authority on Lincoln and a national 
celebrity. 

THE CRITICS 

His poetry was widely though not universally acclaimed. Some of the comments 
provide further insight into his personality. “It does not twinkle. It isn’t sweet. It is 
hardy he-man poetry, vigorous and resonant” [3], Theodore Dreiser felt that 
Sandburg “had the rare secret of elegance amidst the commonplace” [3]. “He has 
never been a poseur, never self-conscious, never pretentious. He has been 
honestly a seeker...” [2]. 

Simple construction, straightforward language, and unobscure messages. His 
own character and personal experiences are reflected in his style. There is an 
authentic quality to everything he wrote, a natural wit and warmth, and thorough and 
abiding faith. Above all there is a sense of shared human experience and shared 
hope [2]. 

Sandburg was a realist...wrote of ordinary things, of the here and now, of real 
people and real places...independent-minded and free spirited, and indifferent to 
trends and fashions, stubbornly individualistic in everything he did and wrote [2]. 

The Dial stated his work was “...gross, simple-minded, sentimental and sensual” 
[3]. Fanny Butcher, a retired Chicago Tribune editor and friend noted, “He never lost 
a childish wonder at how things had turned out for him, and a kind of naivete about 
the ways of the world” [4]. Sherwood Anderson wrote,” There is a sensitive, naive, 
hesitating Carl Sandburg...” [3]. 

Naivete is repeatedly encountered as both a positive and negative quality in 
Sandburg’s character. One of his poems illustrates this point well. His sense of what 
was important, his love of nature and his sensuous perception of commonplace 
objects and events were so strongly felt that he occasionally projected his own 
values onto others inappropriately. 
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A Teamster’s Farewell Sobs En Route to a Penitentiary 

Good-by now to the streets and the clash of wheels and locking hubs, 

The sun coming on the brass buckles and the harness knobs, 

The muscles of the horses sliding under their heavy haunches, 

Good-by now to the traffic policeman and his whistle, 

The smash of the iron hoof on the stones, 

All the crazy wonderful slamming roar of the street- 
O God, there’s noises I’m going to be hungry for [3]. 

If Sandburg were on his way to prison he may have had these thoughts, but a real 
convicted teamster doubtless would have other things in mind. Sandburg actually 
was in jail twice in his youth for minor infractions, and was deeply resentful of these 
experiences. It is interesting that at age 75 his “Rules for Happiness” were: 

1. To be out of jail. 

2. To eat and sleep regularly. 

3. To get what I write printed in a free country for free people. 

4. To have a little love in the home and a little affection and esteem outside the 
home. 

Governor Adlai Stevenson on the occasion of Carl’s 75th birthday eloquently 
remarked, “Carl Sandburg is the one living man whose work and whose life 
epitomize the American dream. He has the earthiness of the prairie, the majesty of 
the mountains, the anger of the deep inland seas. In him is the restlessness of the 
seeker, the questioner, the explorer of far horizons, the hunger that is never 
satisfied. In him also is the tough strength that has never been fully measured, never 
unleashed, the resiliency of youthfulness which well from within, and which no aging 
can destroy” [3]. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 

Levine: We were able to obtain several samples of Sandburg’s handwriting. 
Some have no dates, and the others were written when he was in his late 70’s. In 
addition there was a photo of him writing right-handed in one of the books. 

I would like the readers to know that the biographical data of the previous section 
was withheld from Mati Lerner until she had completed her analysis. 

Mati, what would you say were his strongest and weakest categories in the 
psychogram scoring? 

Lerner: The strongest were in sections I (Intellect, Aspirations, Creativity), III 
(Orientation Towards Others and the World) and IV (Emotional Release). The 
weakest was VI (Repressions). Some of the individual scores show a range of 
findings which are indicated by a wavy line, for example in number 9, “I” Emphasis, 
he varies from a 4 to a 7. 

So as a starting point you can conclude that this writer is highly organized, thinks 
in an original way, and is forthright, warm, outwardly directed and doesn’t hide 
much. 
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Levine: What is the meaning of his scores for “Functional Productivity” and “Form 
Level?” 

Lerner: Functional Productivity is one’s adaptation to the everyday world with 
emphasis on success and status. It is a measure of material and concrete values 
and it reflects entrepreneurial, practical and administrative functioning. His modest 
score of 76 is explainable since he was not in the mainstream of society. He adhered 
to those points of view to which he lent his commitment, and by which he allowed 
himself to be governed. He lacked the desire to attain the plaudits sought by many 
of his contemporaries. 

Form Level is an overall indication of social, cultural, intellectual and creative 
thinking. His artistry, musical and lyrical assets, his openness to outside stimuli, his 
determination, originality and functional autonomy result in a score of 83, an 
indication of his superiority in the intellectual and creative spheres. 

Levine: He was predominantly a garland writer, using only a few angles and 
arcades and almost no thread. How do you explain this pattern of use of connective 
forms? 

Lerner: As far as the garlands were concerned I feel that it depicted a kindness, 
a strong feeling, a people-oriented individual, a naturalness, a straight-forwardness, 
and an aptitude for joy. 

One of the reasons he may have infrequent use of angles and arcades was that 
he had a vertical writing with a great deal of strength and pastosity. That gave him 
the character that angles otherwise might have given him. 

Getting back to his lack of thread, he was a person who had no subterfuge.* He 
was involved with life and people, and told it the way-it-is. He did not take the 
slippery way out. I think it’s demonstrated in that vertical slant. He often starts a word 
slanting to the left and then moves forward to the vertical, not so much to the right. 
This shift is undoubtedly due to the fact that initially he tends to tackle a problem 
cautiously but as he becomes involved and caught up in the activity, he is less 
guarded. 

Levine: In the psychogram you also noted his writing to be very pictorial and 
pastose. Where does this lead you? 

Lerner: The pastosity is associated with a great deal of zest for living, a warm 
personality, an earthiness, humor as well as artistic interests. This enabled him to 
enjoy a rich inner life with a wide range of experiences. 

The pictorial, the roundness suggests an adaptability, a social being with 
imaginative qualities rather than the restrained constricted type. 

These two features are present in all the other samples, and represent a deeply 
integrated part of his personality. 


* Editor’s note: “Sandburg had cards printed announcing himself as president of the National 
Association of Paw Paw Growers [which] he would pass out to those who asked ‘What’s your line?’” 
He would also place such dignitaries as the President of the United States on the fictitious 
organization’s letterhead. From To Life by Elmer Gertz, McGraw Hill Publ., NY, 1974, pp 88-89. 
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The Personality of Carl Sandburg 

Levine: What do you think of Sandburg’s use of unusually wide right and left 
margins? And how about those rather even right margins? That’s fairly uncommon. 

Lerner: The extreme margins indicate that he is primarily a private person with 
a strong aesthetic sense who is orderly, organized and wants to make a good 
impression. There is also a strong sense of discipline and awareness of his unique 
value system. He is a determined individual unlikely to be influenced by or to 
succumb to the values of others. The wide margins, strong upright strokes, pastose 
script, and lack of thread speak for this characteristic. His precision and organization 
of space indicate that he is in control of his environment and that he determines his 
destiny. The even right margin is unique and points to his dignity and desire for 
independence. 

Levine: In his shorthand notes, which are as spontaneous a sample as we have, 
that right margin is fairly straight. And he certainly wasn’t trying to impress anyone 
then. 

On the other hand, the exaggerated width of that right margin almost seems a 
contradiction in the sense it might indicate a lack of forward movement, or a fear of 
the future and so forth. In that frame of reference it doesn’t seem to fit well with what 
we know about him from his biography. How do you appraise the wide right margin? 

Lerner: I would think again it’s a kind of artistry rather than reluctance to advance 
forward. He centers things for aesthetics and that is so unique. 

Levine: What areas of conflict or inconsistency did you detect? 

Lerner: The middle zone heights are variable and would indicate that his ego and 
drives lack constancy. In the main, he compensates for this with his determination 
and creativity. 

His writing is colorful and pastose but his lower zone is often truncated. His libido 
may well be directed towards his work rather than released through physical 
channels. Do you have any further explanation? 

Levine: He was a realist, and not concerned with materialism and physicality. In 
his poetry he wrote about real social issues, nature, the lives of everyday people. 

I think his color and passion were more in the middle zone than the lower. 

Levine: In his famous poem “Fog” what were the dominant graphics? 

Lerner: The “Fog” is more self-conscious than the other samples and expresses 
his awareness of the special honor being conferred on him. There’s also a much 
smaller signature, a lot of pastosity, and looping of vowels. He’s able to maintain 
the clarity and legibility even though it’s sort of flooded and tiny. It says a lot for him. 

I would assume that he wrote this when he was somewhat younger because it’s 
firmer in the stroking, and lacks the tremors and shakiness of the samples from 1957 
when he was 79 years old. 

There’s an unevenness in the middle zone seen in the words “sits”, “then,” 
“moves,” and “silent.” It is an indication of a man of some contradictions, some mood 
variability and emotional restlessness. 

Levine: \ noticed something interesting looking at the right and left margins in the 
last four lines, they both move to the right. It’s in synchrony with that part of the 
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poem. Sandburg seems to identify so much with the feeling and content in the poem 
that he moves on graphically just as the fog “moves on”. What do you think? 

Lerner: That’s a picturesque concept in keeping with his aestheticism. 

Levine: Would you elaborate further on his personality? 

Lerner: He is a very interesting and multifaceted person. He is straight-forward, 
sober, and independent with a great regard for tradition. His relationships are based 
on respect, compassion, gentleness but not without firmness. He is not a pushover. 

Levine: Where did you see his independence? 

Lerner: Some graphic indicators of his independence are the upright slant, 
originality, naturalness, simplification wide even right margins, and pastosity. He 
also uses complex and simplified forms juxtaposed as in the “o” and “g” in fog. He 
doesn’t limit himself to one style of letter form. And of course he eliminates 
beginning strokes. 

Levine: There’s a story that gives us an idea of his feelings of personal 
independence. A young poet was discouraged about his work and asked Sandburg 
if it was a waste of his time writing poetry. Sandburg replied: “If you’re going to be 
a poet, you don’t care a hoot what I say or what anybody says. If you’re afraid of 
wasting your time, you probably are”[5]. 

Let’s move ahead with your description. 

Lerner: Sandburg is people-oriented and doesn’t undersell himself. It is the 
writing of a thoughtful, observant, imaginative, reflective person having a keen 
awareness of his own values. He concentrates on the essentials of life and is not 
seduced by frivolities. 

He performs his professional tasks scrupulously, and is innovative, conscientious, 
and proud. He is a man of courage and dignity. Although modest, he is not 
possessed of humility, and is sufficiently self-involved and self-indulgent not to be 
satisfied with second place. 

Levine: I like that portrayal and it certainly is consistent with what we know from 
his biographers. Why don’t you describe how you arrived at that understanding of 
him? 

Lerner: In the “Fitzpatrick” letter, there’s a sincerity, a lack of phoniness. He has 
no covering strokes. He doesn’t try to sell you something that isn’t apparent. There’s 
distinct clarity. You don’t have to wonder what he’s saying. Every letter, even though 
there may be little distortions here and there, is what it is. You don’t have to infer. 

Levine: Please continue. 

LernerMe imposes self-control, reserve, circumspection, and caution in his daily 
activities. He is a man replete with ardor, passion and a zest for life but he does not 
dissipate his passions irresolutely. He is too controlled, stable, and rational to deal 
superficially with the feelings of others or his passions. Work is a great sublimation 
for his restless energies. Sandburg also has a keen awareness of what’s going on 
about him. He’s very observant. 

Regardless of how small or flooded the writing is, he never sacrifices detail nor 
clarity. 
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Levine: His poems frequently reflect those powers of observation. If you look at 
that “Teamster” poem again and note how he describes the horse and its harness, 
it gives you an idea. Just the fact that he chooses to insert this type of material in 
such a poem indicates his natural ability to notice and examine details and store 
them for future use. And not only that but he has the sun reflecting from it...that 
pastosity and sensuousness of the commonplace shines through again. 

Lerner: In general he is outwardly self-contained but is vulnerable to mood 
irritabilities and emotional restlessness. It’s seen in the irregular pressure and 
irregular size of letters, as well as his “i” dots and flooding. All this indicates energies 
that are in conflict but their release is generally constructively channeled. 

Essentially a loner, he will involve himself with people rather than with an 
individual. He is basically reason-dominated, self-disciplined with a strong drive 
and need to succeed in the intellectual and creative realm. He is neither propelled 
nor motivated by personal glorification. He has a need to project a strong image. 
At times his self-evaluation fluctuates (difference in PPI, middle zone height 
variations, and segmented signature), and creates within this private, independent 
man a need to be comforted and nurtured. Such needed nurturing would, undoubt¬ 
edly, be welcomed, accepted and shared only with those closest to him. Within this 
strong-willed, disciplined individual there is vulnerability and inconsistency. He tries 
to project a strong ego and most often he succeeds quite naturally, but there is a 
gnawing vincibility, an uncertainty and inconstancy which generate emotional 
restlessness. 

He is in charge of his life. He is adjusted to his surroundings. He will not yield or 
alter his way of life. He is an individualist operating in his superstructure stripped 
and free from panoply. Above all, he reveals warmth, imagination, creativity, 
uncertainty, and vulnerability. And so emerges a delightfully attractive man primarily 
serving his objectives. 

Levine: How about the tempo of his writing? 

Lerner: I thought it was rather slow. It shows self-control and a reflective quality, 
a certain circumspection and caution. He thought deeply, requiring concentration 
before getting those poems put together. 

Levine: Sandburg stated that there probably is no other American poet who 
throws away as much copy as he. That statement certainly is in keeping with a 
perfectionistic, cautious, non-impulsive type of intellectual. 

He was for the most part a very patient man. It was said that he was unaware of 
time. He could sit and talk with friends until 3 or 4 O’clock in the morning and it 
wouldn’t mean a thing to him. The slowness and deliberateness of his writing and 
the enjoyment of making some of those strokes seems to fit in neatly with this aspect 
of his temperament. 

Lerner: It also seems to be self-indulgent. 

I would imagine he was a person who fulfilled his commitments. There are 
variations in the letter height and the pressure, and also the way he comes down 
strongly on some of his letters. It’s pretty well contained most of the time, but there 
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is the tendency towards unevenness. Its release however is undoubtedly construc¬ 
tively channeled although he does have the capacity to erupt when provoked. 

I’d like to ask you about his signature in the Fitzpatrick letter. He isolates the “S” 
so much from the rest of the name it almost looks like a middle initial. Do you have 
any thoughts on that? 

Levine: He splits up his name quite a bit there doesn’t he? Actually when you look 
at the rest of the writing he disconnects his family name more than anything else. 

Lerner: Absolutely. Not that it’s such a connected writing, but this certainly stands 
out. 

Levine: That fragmenting of his last name is most likely associated with some 
deeply rooted problem of family identity. My own theory is that he had an 
ambivalence towards his father. He emulated his father in many ways. For example, 
his father changed his last name from Johnson to Sandburg and Carl changed his 
name to Charles. The elder Sandburg was musical and the image of the rugged 
Swede. So was Carl. The father was frugal and so was the son; he even saved on 
cigars by cutting them in half just like his father did. However his father’s illiteracy 
was, I believe, a source of conflict and deep shame for Sandburg. He brings it up 
at inappropriate moments and it obviously is an emotionally charged issue for him 
that never was resolved. In addition his father represented the trampled upon 
common man, another major, life-long issue for Sandburg. Perhaps the excessive 
disconnections in his family name that create a sense of disunity, or lack of 
comfortable identification, reflect those feelings. 

Lerner: That’s an interesting evaluation. On first look I could sense the frugality 
in his lack of adornment. When you take it apart it does have more adornment but 
it’s not extravagant or flamboyant. 

There are also some idiosyncracies here in the Fitzpatrick letter, the way he 
changes the alignment of the word “the,” and the way he crosses the “t’s” in 
“photostat.” It suggests some attention-seeking, and is an affectation. 

Levine: I agree with that. In addition to sitting alone in his room writing, Sandburg 
was also a performer. He enjoyed it. He did a lot of it, and I guess he liked the 
attention. He certainly was not bashful. He did it throughout his professionally- 
active life. Even during his 12 year devotion to the Lincoln works he would take 
breaks and go out on poetry-reading, lecture and singing tours. 

What about the differences in the various samples. What can we tell from that? 

Lerner:\Ne\\, the Fog was controlled and more rigid. The two others have a looser, 
more flexible quality. There’s more versatility. But there is the same pastosity, 
abundance of garlands, and roundness. The left and right margins tend to be 
straight. So there are lots of similarities but he seems to be freer and easier in the 
Fitzpatrick letter and especially in the shorthand notes. However it’s still contained 
and he doesn’t lose quality of form. So apparently he was influenced by the effect 
he was creating when he submitted the Fog to the Library of Congress, even though 
most of the time he was immune from such considerations. I don’t think he’s a 
humble man, but I do think he’s a modest man. 
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Levine: Sandburg’s critics frequently commented that he was naive, and I was 
wondering if it’s possible to detect that quality in his writing. What dynamics would 
you look for? 

Lerner: The gestalt of his writing is not that of a worldly, man-about-town. It has 
clarity, straightforwardness, culture, elegance, a balance with an emphasis on 
curves, roundness, an enlargement of some letters and a deemphasis on angles 
and arcades. These graphics together with his lack of thread point to a direct, 
unpretentious, plain-dealing man. He lacked a sense of intrigue, indirection, and 
smooth diplomacy. In a somewhat disingenuous, tarnished world this may have 
been construed as naivety. 

Levine: What other attributes did you note? 

Lerner: There was a clear indication of his musicality in his letterforms, especially 
the “d’s” and the “p’s.” 

Levine: It’s interesting that you picked up on that. He did have an extensive 
connection with music throughout his life. 

What was Sandburg’s “guiding image?” What brief statement can be made to 
capture his essence? 

Lerner: Carl Sandburg was guided by the need to live a life true to his ideas and 
ideals. He was propelled by the desire to achieve his goals without losing sight of 
the earthiness and hand-hewn qualities derived from his prairie origins. 

Levine: Let’s now summarize our findings in this study, and try to tie it all together. 

Lerner: First, I think the format we adopted worked very well. You concentrated 
on extracting personality features from the biography and I dealt exclusively with 
the graphologic analysis. Afterwards we compared and correlated our findings. 

I believe that the biographical and graphological data are in excellent accord. We 
both found Sandburg to be a strong, hard-working, deep-feeling, multifaceted, 
independent type who was creative especially in his observation, appreciation and 
description of the real world. He expressed himself intelligently, clearly and directly 
and didn’t repress much; this was immediately evident in his psychogram scores. 
Emotionally he was warm, stable and well-controlled. However, when aroused his 
emotional furor could pour forth. You cited a few examples of this in his biography. 

Levine: We also agreed on his frugality, his involvement with essentials, and a 
potential problem with his family identification. From his handwriting, we were able 
to see his artistic use of space and inherent sense of balance. These features 
combined with the zest of his pastosity, his musicality, and original forms certainly 
are all related to his poetic talent. His strong beliefs, determination and persistence 
were features that allowed him to start and finish such massive tasks as the Lincoln 
biographies. 

Lerner: Alan, you thought him to be naive but that was somewhat uncertain from 
his handwriting. I also felt he may have been more emotional, volatile or restless 
than was evident in the biography. All in all, I believe we have done our best to paint 
an accurate portrait of quite a remarkable man. 
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